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JANUARY 

3  Monday  .  Classes  Resume  8:20  a.m. 

4  Tuesday    Literary  Society 

i  1    Tuesday    Teen  Debs 

18    Tuesday    Jr.  N.A.D. 

26  Wednesday    Final  Exams, 

First  Semester 

27  Thursday    Final  Exams 

First  Semester 

28  Friday   End  Second  9  Weeks, 

First  Semester 

29  Saturday    Teen  Party 

FEBRUARY 

1  Tuesday  Literary  Society 

2  Wednesday  ____  PTHA,  8:00  p.m., 

gym 

8    Tuesday    Teen  Debs 

1 1     Friday      Gallaudet  Day  (Jr.  N.A.D. ) 

15    Tuesday    Jr.  N.A.D. 

25     Friday    Primary  Party 

MARCH 

1  Tuesday  Literary  Society 

2  Wednesday    PTHA,  8:00  p.m., 

gym 

8    Tuesday    Teen  Debs 

15    Tuesday    Jr.  N.A.D, 


18  Friday    Primary  Party 

19  Saturday    Teen  Party 

25  Friday  End  Third  9  Weeks 

29    Tuesday  Literary  Society 

APRIL 

6    Wednesday        Easter  Recess  (noon) 

Parents  Day,  8:20  a.m.  -  11:30  a.m. 
12     Tuesday       Classes  Resume  8:20  a.m. 

1 9  Tuesday  Teen  Debs 

26  Tuesday   Jr.  N.A.D. 

29  Fiiday  Arbor  Day  (Teen  Debs) 

MAY 

3     Tuesday    Literary  Society 

10    Tuesday    Teen  Debs 

20  Friday    Jr.  N.A.D.  Outing 

21  Saturday         Spring  Picnic  (Rotating 

Classes) 

28     Saturday  -     Spring  Picnic  (Non  Rotat- 
ing Classes) 

30  Monday   Holiday 

3  1     Tuesday  Final  Exams,  2nd  Sem. 

JUNE 

1  Wednesday  ____  Final  Exams,  Second 

Semester 

2  Thursday   End  Fourth  9  Weeks, 

and  Second  Semester 


Problems  of  the  Deaf  ....  Everywhere 


Communication  with  Parents 
by  Carl  Barber 

Our  Place  in  a  Hearing  Society 
by  Thomas  Fishier 

How  Our  Parents  Did  or  Didn't  Entrust  Responsibility  to  Us 
by  Mrs.  Elodie  Wukadinovich 

The  Role  Parents  Can  Play  in  the  Mental  Development  of  Their  Children 
by  Lawrence  Newman 


Editor's  Note 

The  following  articles,  which  are  reprinted 
from  The  California  Palms,  we  believe  to  be  of 
special  significance  to  parents  of  our  children 
who  are  deaf.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
special  significance  are  these. 

1 .  The  authors  have  given  their  attention  to 
fundamental  areas  of  development  for  the 
deaf  youngster.  Their  treatment  of  the  sub- 
jects at  hand  is  not  cluttered  with  statistics  or 
uncommon  phraseologies  and  terms  which 
would  tend  to  confuse. 

2.  Although  there  is  much  food  for  thought 
in  what  they  are  saying  with  words,  there  is 
additional  stimulation  of  the  thought  proces- 
ses in  what  has  been  left  unsaid,  but  implied. 

3.  The  authors  themselves  are  deaf,  not 
hard  of  hearing,  and  have  been  so  since  in- 
fancy. They  speak  with  the  undeniably  great 
advantage  of  first-hand  personal  experience. 
Their  professional  training  as  teachers  and 
their  years  of  experience  as  professoinal  peo- 
ple give  additional  qualifications  to  their 

views  and  statement  of  fact. 

*  *  « 

(The  following  papers  were  prepared  by  deaf  teachers  at  CSDR 
and  given  at  the  Parent-Teacher-Counselor  meeting  on  May  ? 
1965.) 

Communication  with  Parents 

In  the  relationship  between  the  deaf  child 
and  his  hearing  parents,  the  prime  concern  is 
communication.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  the 
child  being  unable  to  hear  the  spoken  word. 
The  difficulty  involves  such  factors  as  the 
child's  inadequate  vocabulary  and  language, 


his  limitation  of  speech  and  the  unreliability 
of  speechreading. 

To  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  communica- 
tion difficulty,  I  present  excerpts  of  statements 
submitted  by  the  deaf  members  of  the  CSDR 
staff,  pertaining  to  their  own  experiences. 

This  person,  deafened  at  the  age  of  four, 
states:  "...  I  was  unable  to  translate  collo- 
quialisms or  conversational  speech;  .  .  . 
never  learned  much  of  the  vocabulary  and 
terms  used  in  practical  situations  that  Is, 
didn't  learn  the  meaning  of  "double  breasted" 
suit  until  I  was  past  20  .  .  ." 

This  person  who  lost  his  hearing  at  an  early 
age — says:  "At  mealtime  my  family  had  con- 
versations. I  asked  my  sisters  what  was  being 
said  and  they  would  often  answer,  'Nothing 
important.'  Very  frustrating." 

Several  of  the  staff  members  have  deaf 
parents.  In  their  case  there  were  no  problems 
at  all.  This  worked  to  their  advantage  in  some 
ways. 

As  for  myself,  my  parents  looked  with  dis- 
favor on  the  manual  method  of  communica- 
tion. I  could  speechread  my  mother  very  well 
but  with  my  father,  it  was  never  easy.  He  had 
patience  and  willingly  repeated  until  I  under- 
stood. When  this  failed,  he  would  write  it 
down.  At  times  when  I  went  to  his  office,  he 
would  introduce  his  colleagues  to  me.  Too 
often  I  would  not  get  the  name  as  it  would  be 
something  like  Gataldo,  McConnell,  Sturgis,  or 
Wilkenloh.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  a 
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Smith,  Jones  or  Brown,  but  they  are  not  com- 
mon enough! 

Picture  the  very  young  deaf  child — with  no 
language,  no  speech — trying  to  make  his 
wants  known  or  trying  to  express  his  thoughts, 
through  gestures,  fingerpointing,  and  even  by 
vocal  sounds.  Visualize  those  deaf  adoles- 
cents and  teenagers  who,  even  today,  have 
no  satisfactory  means  of  communications  in 
their  home  environment.  Small  wonder  that 
this  communication  barrier  keeps  some  deaf 
children  from  feeling  close  to  their  families! 

Much  of  this  need  not  be!  The  bar  rier  can  be 
swept  away  only  when  the  parents  accept 
their  deaf  child  for  what  he  is  and  go  about 
the  business  of  learning  the  method  the  deaf 
themselves  use — the  language  of  signs  and 
fingerspeiling.  Speech  and  speechreading 
have  their  place  but  it  is  not  everything. 

Our  Place  in  the  Hearing  Society 

in  defining  the  adult  deaf  person's  role  in 
our  hearing  society  it  might  be  pertinent  to 
separate  this  role  into  three  distinct  phases — 
on  the  job,  at  home  and  in  social  functions. 

On  the  job  the  deaf  person  is  thrown  into 
contact  with  hearing  persons  daily  without  any 
choice,  and  good  interpersonal  relations  here 
are  of  prime  importance.  This  is  a  fact  that 
vocational  instructors  of  the  deaf  frequently 
point  out  to  their  students.  Deaf  persons,  when 
new  to  the  job,  often  find  that  they  must  be 
the  ones  to  "break  the  ice"  with  their  hearing 
fellow  workers  because  the  great  majority  of 
hearing  people  have  had  no  previous  contact 
with  deaf  persons  and  do  not  know  how  to 
communicate  with  them.  Most  deaf  people 
start  communicating  with  pad  and  pencil  as 
they  prefer  this  clarity  in  comprehension  to 
the  uncertainties  of  speech  and  speechread- 
ing. Some  deaf  people  who  have  usable 
speech  and  good  speechreading  ability  switch 
to  this  method  as  they  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  co-workers. 

Very  often  the  deaf  person  is  in  a  situation 
where  he  is  the  only  deaf  person  in  his  place 
of  employment,  or  in  the  case  of  a  large  in- 


dustrial facility,  in  his  own  area  or  section.  He 
must  learn  to  live  with  the  fact  that  initially  he 
may  be  an  object  of  curiosity  until  his  co- 
workers become  better  acquainted  with  him. 
This  is  not  the  case  where  there  have  been  or 
are  other  deaf  workers  in  that  place  of  employ- 
ment. 

It  is  at  home  that  the  deaf  person  plays  the 
largest  role  in  hearing  society.  Here  he  can 
control  the  communication  situation  fairly 
well  by  limiting  his  contacts  to  one  or  two 
persons  at  a  time.  A  deaf  person  is  at  definite 
disadvantage  in  group  discussions  of  three  or 
more.  "Breaking  the  ice"  with  strangers  is  not 
too  difficult  in  this  situation.  The  deaf  house- 
wife may  have  to  borrow  a  cup  of  sugar  and 
decides  to  go  next  door  for  it.  This  usually 
leads  to  neighborly  friendships.  The  husband 
may  want  to  build  a  fence  in  his  backyard  but 
must  first  discuss  boundary  lines  with  his 
neighbors.  Children  are  wonderful  "ice- 
breakers." 

The  social  situation  also  is  controlled  en- 
tirely by  the  deaf  person  himself.  How  active 
he  is  or  isn't  in  community  affairs,  social 
gatherings  and  other  like  situations  he  can 
decide  himself  just  as  his  hearing  peers  do. 
However,  because  of  the  added  handicap 
deafness  poses  in  communication,  especially 
in  groups  of  more  than  three,  it  is  in  the  social 
situation  that  the  deaf  person  plays  his  small- 
est role.  Deaf  people  tend  to  have  their  own 
social  functions  and  enjoy  them  to  the  utmost. 

Deaf  people  have  been  accused  of  being 
clannish  but  one  deaf  man  defends  his  group 
in  this  way:  "To  say  that  the  deaf  are  clannish 
because  they  prefer  to  mix  socially  in  their 
own  tight  little  world  is  to  equally  condemn 
artists  because  they  enjoy  the  company  of 
other  artists,  of  musically-inclined  people  be- 
cause they  enjoy  being  with  other  music 
lovers.  The  same  could  be  said  of  chess  play- 
ers and  rock  hounds.  The  basic  truth  is  a 
matter  of  communication  and  a  common  in- 
terest." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that,  generally 
speaking^  the  more  a  deaf  person  accepts 
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the  fact  that  he  is  different  and  learns  to  live 
with  it,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  him  to  find  his 
proper  role  in  a  hearing  society. 

How  Our  Parents  Did  or  Didn't 
Entrust  Responsibilities  to  Us 

I  have  combined  excerpts  from  the  remarks 
of  deaf  teachers  and  counselors  of  this  school 
illustrating  the  different  childhood  responsi- 
bilities each  had  assumed. 

Person  A  was  brought  up  in  military  school 
and  the  discipline  and  early  responsibility  as 
a  young  officer  rising  steadily  through  the 
battalion  ranks  gave  him  a  respect  for  strict 
discipline.  Accordingly,  he  spent  his  week- 
ends and  summers  at  home  in  Brookyin  do- 
ing odd  jobs  and  running  errands  for  his 
family  in  return  for  keep  and  allowance.  He 
was  also  entrusted  with  marketing  and  with 
paying  bills  for  utilities,  etc.,  in  cash. 

Person  B's  parents  never  hesitated  to  en- 
trust responsibilities  to  her.  Her  chores  on  the 
farm  were  both  enjoyable  and  profitable,  and 
gave  her  confidence  in  herself. 

Person  C  was  overprotected.  He  was  issued 
dire  warnings  about  crossing  the  streets.  He 
was  not  given  enough  responsibilities  on 
shopping  excursions. 

Since  Person  D  knew  the  sign  language 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  life, 
her  parents  seemed  never  to  worry  about  how 
she  was  to  take  care  of  herself.  They  had  full 
confidence  in  her  and  felt  that  she  was  cap- 
able of  taking  care  of  herself  and  using  good 
judgment  in  all  she  might  do. 

Person  E's  parents  did  not  bother  to  assign 
her  chores  around  home.  At  school  she  learn- 
ed to  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility,  such 
as  making  her  bed  each  morning.  She  helped 
her  sisters  when  they  worked. 

Person  F  was  often  entrusted  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  paying  bills,  but  his  father 
did  not  give  him  the  chance  to  use  power 
tools,  learn  how  to  do  home  repairs,  or  use  a 
gun  and  fishing  gear.  He  even  put  off  teaching 
him  how  to  drive  until  his  mother  took  over  to 
give  him  the  chance. 


We  feel  that  the  deaf  child  should  at  an 
early  age  be  given  every  chance  of  carrying 
out  duties  that  are  helpful  and  beneficial.  This 
way  he  will  be  able  to  develop  self-confidence 
and  meet  head-on  the  challenges  one  faces  in 
life. 

Many  a  parent  has  underestimated  the 
child's  sense  of  responsibility;  and  as  a  result 
he  has  never  had  a  chance  of  proving  himself. 
By  assigning  more  duties,  the  parents  are 
able  to  help  increase  the  child's  capability 
and  efficiency  which  gives  him  a  feeling  of 
personal  worth. 

The  RoSe  Parents  Can  PSay  in  tlie 
IVIental  Development  of  Their 
Deaf  Children 

The  following  remarks  were  made  by  two 
young  deaf  children:  "New  York  is  500,000 
miles  away."  "My  mother,  a  teacher,  makes 
$800  a  week."  These  remarks  would  be  cute 
or  hilarious  if  they  did  not  portend  something 
significant  and  tragic.  The  significance  lies  in 
the  fact  that  these  remarks  are  a  result  of 
communication  starvation  and  it  is  tragic  be- 
cause when  the  deaf  children  grow  older  they 
aie,  in  many  cases,  older  only  physically. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  about  the 
quality  and  the  type  of  communication  you 
carry  on  with  your  deaf  child?  Is  it  diluted  into 
superficialities  or  does  it  just  consist  of  a 
word  here  and  there?  Have  you  ever  discuss- 
ed sex,  the  mystery  of  God  or  the  joy  and 
beauty  of  poetry?  Have  you  ever  told  your 
deaf  child  a  joke  or  interpreted  a  play  on  tele- 
vision? At  home,  is  your  deaf  child  a  part  of 
the  real  conservation — not  just  a  watered 
down  version?  Have  you  ever  stopped  to 
find  out  how  much  of  what  you  are  saying  is 
really  being  understood?  There  is  nothing 
better  than  a  daily  and  close  exposure  to  lan- 
guage and  thought  for  the  nourishment  of 
growing  minds  and  if  your  answers  are  in  the 
negative,  you  can  well  understand  the  short- 
coming of  the  deaf  and  the  additional  burdens 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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by  J.  WILLIAM  LENTH 


Year  of  Transifion  Number  4 

A  Realistic  Approach 

Not  all  of  our  students  are  college  material. 
We  cannot  expect  all  of  them  to  pass  college 
exams  nor  can  we  expect  them  to  succeed  in 
classes  that  are  designed  to  prepare  a  student 
for  college  exams.  There  is  value  gained  by  a 
student  studying  these  college  preparatory 
subjects  even  though  he  has  often  just  barely 
passed  them.  However,  the  gain  is  often  so 
slight  that  one  might  question  the  placement 
of  a  student  in  subjects  and  classes  of  this 
design. 

Some  have  suggested  and  practiced  the 
policy  of  increasing  the  vocational  hours  of 
students  that  are  not  maintaining  satisfactory 
progress  in  the  academic  program.  This  can 
not  be  the  solution.  If  a  student  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  the  academic  subjects,  usually  be- 
cause of  inadequacies  in  language,  reading, 
and  arithmetic  reasoning,  then  how  can  he 
be  expected  to  master  the  technical  language, 
reading,  and  reasoning  of  vocational  subjects. 

There  seems  to  be  one  possibility  justifying 
an  increase  in  vocational  hours  for  students. 
This  would  be  a  provision  for  an  adequate 
language,  reading,  and  arithmetic  reasoning 
program  in  conjunction  with  the  vocational 
work.  Of  course  good  vocational  teachers 
usually  spend  a  portion  of  their  class  time  in 
these  areas,  but  if  vocational  time  is  increas- 
ed, then  the  increase  should  be  in  the  aca- 
demics related  to  the  vocational  subject  being 
studied. 

A  second  plan,  and  the  one  which  is  now 
being  used  in  this  school,  is  to  retain  the 
student  in  the  academic  program  until  he  has 
the  reading,  language,  and  mathematics  skills 
that  permit  him  to  function  at  a  higher  level  in 
his  vocational  work.  Because  of  the  flexibility 


in  the  rotating  classes  of  the  academic  pro- 
gram, a  student  may  attend  remedial  classes 
in  areas  of  weakness  and  at  the  same  time 
continue  advanced  classes  in  academic 
strength. 

What  is  being  done  now,  and  what  we  ex- 
pect to  expand  in  the  next  few  years  is  the 
development  of  special  subjects  that  will  pro- 
vide a  graduate  with  knowledge  necessary  to 
function  more  independently  and  with  greater 
self-assurance  in  our  society.  Some  language 
and  reading  classes  are  presently  remedial  in 
essence  with  plans  for  extensive  expansion 
of  the  program.  Some  mathematics  classes 
have  as  their  primary  objective  the  closing  of 
the  gap  between  computation  and  reasoning. 
A  mathematics  class  in  the  study  of  everyday 
problems  of  mathematics,  such  as,  family  in- 
come, business,  community  activities,  and 
vocational  problems,  was  initiated  this  year. 
Some  science  and  health  classes  are  re- 
moved from  the  study  of  laws  of  motion, 
formulas,  and  equations,  and  now  emphasize 
physical,  mental,  and  social  development. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  our  academic  pro- 
gram is  the  flexibility  of  the  program  and  the 
teachers  working  in  it.  What  progress  would 
be  made  if  everyone  said  "that's  not  the  way 
v»/e  used  to  do  it?"  At  the  same  time  we  do  not 
intend  to  stutter-step  from  one  program  to  an- 
other. In  making  our  changes  we  have  studied 
our  needs,  defined  our  goals,  and  considered 
the  working  potential  of  the  school  staff  and 
school  facilities. 
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By  Emma  Koetitz,  Music  Director 
Department  for  the  Blind 


Does  music  play  an  important  role  in  to- 
day's educational  program  in  our  Montana 
residential  school?  For  the  blind  child,  music 
is  the  one  form  of  art,  the  one  area  of  creativity 
available  to  him  without  limitation.  Through 
his  sense  of  hearing  he  is  on  a  level  with  the 
normal  child. 

All  children  possess  ability  to  create  in 
varying  degrees.  In  our  school  every  child  is 
offered  the  opportunity  to  express  himself, 
achieve  goals  and  discover  for  himself  his 
own  level  of  ability.  Recreational  music  is  the 
term  best  used  to  describe  this  type  of  pro- 
gram. Our  purpose  is  not  just  to  talk  about 
music,  nor  to  produce  musicians,  but  rather 
to  experience  music  itself  and  use  it  as  o 
vehicle  for  self-expression. 

Because  of  the  small  enrollment  of  this 
school — total,  from  30  to  36,  graded  class  ex- 
perience is  limited;  therefore,  it  has  been 
found  that  combined  groups  are  better,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  give  a  greater  variety  of 
curriculum.  Actually  the  less  talented  child 
is  encouraged  and  helped  to  greater  achieve- 
ment by  participation  with  the  more  talented 
child. 

Basic  experiences  to  be  gained  through  the 
recreational  music  program  are:  learning  to 
sing  a  melody,  and  later  to  harmonize;  to  feel 
rhythm  and  express  it,  on  rhythm  instruments, 
and  then  by  playing  melody  instruments; 
finally,  piano,  organ,  orchestral  instruments, 
guitar,  accordian  and  many  other  types  of 
instruments.  Usually  there  is  some  display  of 
talent  for  composing,  no  matter  how  small  a 
group.  This  activity  can  be  nurtured  and  en- 
couraged from  the  beginning  of  any  music 
experience. 

There  are  innumerable  possibilities  for 
other  activities,  such  as  rhythms  and  folk 
dancing  activity  in  terms  of  mobility,  grace- 


fulness and  coordination.  Tape  recorders, 
recorder  players,  radio  and  television  give 
Qieat  opportunity  for  rich  and  varied  experi- 
ences. Here,  there  should  be  more  guided 
participation  in  out-of  school  times  as  well  as 
in-school.  Upper  grade  classes  have  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  small  ensembles, 
classical,  jazz,  popular,  vocal  or  instrumental. 

Is  the  music  program  important?  Watch  the 
faces  of  the  blind  children  as  they  participate! 
The  greatest  reward  this  writer  has  had  from 
teaching  music  to  the  Blind  has  been  to  hear 
the  statement  frequently  made,  "They  look  so 
happy!  They  seem  to  enjoy  singing  so  much!" 

If  I  were  to  express  some  hopes  for  the 
future  of  the  music  program  in  the  school  for 
the  Blind,  it  would  be:  more  space — rooms 
(sound  proof)  for  students  to  have  opportunity 
for  individual  playing  (and  listening)  on  piano, 
organ  or  other  instruments;  use  of  their  record 
players,  recorders,  radio  and  T.V.  Unfortu- 
nately individual  interests  and  abilities  are 
cramped  in  a  residential  school,  where  each 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  group  in  the  lounge 
situation.  Developing  talent  does;  not  take 
f  lace  in  a  group  situation.  Often  a  good  music 
potential  becomes  discouraged  and  quits. 

If  the  blind  child  can  be  provided  an  enrich- 
ed music  program  which  will  be  a  continuing 
source  of  enjoyment  to  him  in  after  school 
years  then  the  goal  of  the  Recreational  Music 

Program  will  have  been  achieved. 

*  *  * 

REPORTS  from  PJ.H.A. 

Regular  Meeting 

December  21,  1965        3:45  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
23  present 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Warren 
Johnson,  President.  The  minutes  of  the  Nov- 
ember meeting  was  read  and  approved.  Mrs. 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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United  States  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  Visits  M.S.D.B. 


Senator  Lee  Metcalf  is  greeted  by  Superintendent  Floyd  J.  McDowell  on  the 
front  steps  of  school. 


Mrs.  Aamoth,  Principal  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  and  the  ninth  grade 
class,  front;  Cathy  Spinier,  Mike  Woodring,  back;  Joy  Goodover,  Jim  Aid" 
rich  continue  with  their  class  discussion  as  Senator  Metcalf  and  Superintend- 
ent Floyd  J.  McDowell  observe. 


Page 


Senator  Lee  Metcalf  and  Superintendent  Floyd  J.  McDowell  pause  to  talk  to 
Linda  Martin,  as  she  prepares  to  go  into  the  auditorium  to  participate  in  a 
school  program.  Looking  on  are  other  participants,  Judy  Cox  and  Shelly 
Black. 


Montana  Graduate  Elected 
To  the  Board  of  Directors 

Frank  B.  Sullivan  of  Chicago,  III.,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Gal- 
laudet  College,  world's  only  college  for  the 
Deaf.  He  fills  the  position  held  by  President 
Leonard  M.  Elstad,  who  resigned  to  make  it 
possible  to  provide  wider  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  Gallaudet  Board  members 
and  more  alumni  representation  on  the  Board. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  who  lost  his  hearing  at  the 
age  of  ten  from  spinal  meningitis,  has  de- 
voted his  entire  career  to  the  field  of  deafness. 
He  is  serving  concurrently  as  an  instructor  at 
DePaul  University,  Chicago,  and  Grand  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of  the  National  Fraternal 
Society  of  the  Deaf,  Oak  Park,  III. 


The  new  board  member  is  a  native  of  Butte, 
Montana,  where  he  was  born  July  16,  1919, 
and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Montana  School  for 
the  Deaf.  After  receiving  his  B.A.  degree  at 
Gallaudet  College  in  1941,  he  taught  at  the 
South  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf  for  one 
year  and  at  the  West  Virginia  School  for  th^e 
Deaf,  two  years. 

A  speaker  and  writer,  he  has  addressed 
groups  such  as.;Mu  lota  Sigma,  an  organiz- 
ation of  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  Chicago,  and 
the  Section  on  the  Deaf  at  the  1965  Illinois 
State  Convention  of  the  Council  of  Exception- 
al Children.  He  was  the  keynote  speaker  at 
the  National  Symposium  on  the  Deaf-Driving 
and  Employability  held  at  the  University  of 
Denver  College  of  Law,  February  12-14,  1962. 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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'Operation  Hurdle'  Stresses  Value 
Of  Overhead  Projector  in  Classrooms 

The  most  important  of  the  new  "Operation 
Hurdle"  educational  media  materials,  recently 
placed  in  ten  classrooms  for  the  deaf  at 
A.SD.B.,  is  the  overhead  projector.  The  sole 
purpose  of  this  projector  is  to  help  pupils  as- 
similate more  material  with  less  time  and  ef- 
fort. 

In  presenting  any  new  information  or  lan- 
guage to  a  deaf  child,  the  method  of  present- 
ation is  of  prime  importance.  The  efficiency 
of  the  method  determines  to  a  great  extent 
whether  or  not  the  pupil  will  understand  and 
consequently  be  able  to  use  what  is  being 
taught.  The  overhead  projector  provides  an 
efficient  and  easily  used  medium  for  teaching 
new  principles  to  deaf  children. 

There  are  many  ways  to  use  an  overhead 
projector.  One  of  the  most  practical  is  to  use 
it  in  place  of  a  blackboard.  Each  projector  is 
equipped  with  an  acetate  roll  on  which  the 
teacher  may  write  with  a  grease  pencil  or  a 
water  soluble  type  marking  pen.  The  writing 
is  projected  in  a  clear  bright  image  on  a  wall 
screen  mounted  to  the  back  and  over  the 
head  of  the  teacher.  This  projector  is  used 
in  a  fully  lighted  room  so  that  neither  oral  nor 
manual  communication  is  inhibited.  When 
writing  on  the  acetate  roll  the  teacher  faces 
her  class.  She  does  not  have  to  turn  her  back 
the  way  she  must  when  writing  on  the  black- 
board. Thus,  at  all  times  the  teacher  can  re- 
tain control  of  her  pupils.  The  overhead  pro- 
jector has  several  distinct  advantages  over 
the  conventional  blackboard. 

The  acetate  roll  is  100  feet  in  length  and 
will  contain  much  material  without  the  need 
to  erase.  Consequently  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment, a  week's  news  may  be  stored  easily 
on  a  roll  of  acetate  for  meaningful  re-reading 
on  Friday  afternoons.  In  the  upper  classes 
the  teacher  may  successfully  summarize  a 
period's  work  by  rewinding  the  roll  and  hav- 
ing the  class  re-read  with  guidance  all  materi- 
al covered  during  that  period  or  during  a  prev- 
ious one. 


Besides  presenting  material  on  the  acetate 
roll,  transparencies  are  also  used.  A  trans- 
parency is  a  large  slide  which  may  be  pre- 
pared in  advance  by  the  teacher  or  in  many 
instances  obtained  through  a  commercial 
source.  Transparencies  are  invaluable  in- 
troductory devices  particularly  when  used 
with  overlays  of  transparent  material  which 
add  to  basic  conceptual  development  and  pro- 
mote further  understanding. 

As  the  school  year  progresses,  the  over- 
head projector  will  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  media.  Difficult  language  on  a  film- 
strip  may  be  explained  fully  by  using  the  over- 
head without  the  wasting  of  time  to  turn  on  the 
room  lights.  A  captioned  film  may  be  stopped 
periodically  and  summarized  on  the  overhead 
projector  so  that  all  children  understand  the 
important  points  being  made. 

A  device  similar  to  the  old  fashioned  magic 
slate  vi/ill  permit  students  in  the  middle  and 
upper  schools  to  prepare  their  paragraphs, 
themes,  and  letters  so  that  they  may  be  cor- 
rected in  their  original  format  on  the  overhead 
projector.  This  alone  saves  valuable  time 
which  was  previously  wasted  in  recopying 
what  was  written  in  the  dormitory  on  the 
blackboard  so  that  everyone  could  take  part  in 
the  correction  of  language  errors. 

The  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  project 
teachers  and  the  interest  exhibited  by  the 
pupils  in  their  classes  already  indicate  that 
the  overhead  projector  may  be  the  most  ex- 
citing and  useful  means  of  teaching  deaf  chil- 
dren to  be  developed  in  this  century.  As  one 
teacher  of  the  deaf  put  it,  "How  can  I  teach 
tomorrow  without  one?". 

—Reprinted  from  The  Arizona  Cactus 

Montana  Graduate  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

He  has  participated  in  numerous  workshops 
on  deafness,  as  a  group  leader  and  as  a  plan- 
ning committee  member.  He  is  a  Board  mem- 
ber of  the  Registry  of  Interpreters  for  the  Deaf 
and  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chicago 
Club  of  the  Deaf.  He  has  been  secretary  and 
president,  respectively,  of  the  Chicago  Chap- 
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ter  of  the  Gallaudet  College  Alumni  Associ- 
ation. 

Mr.  Sullivan  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Suburan  Council  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, an  outgrowth  of  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Plan- 
ning for  the  Hearing  Impaired,  Greater 
Chicago  Committee  on  Rehabilitation. 

His  writings  appear  frequently  in  The  Fral, 
the  official  publication  of  the  National  Frater- 
nal Society  of  the  Deaf. 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  co-wnrmer  of  the  Thomas 
S.  Marr  Scholarship  award  at  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege in  his  senior  year,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
college's  Kappa  Gamma  Fraternity. 

He  resides  with  his  wife,  the  former  Louise 
Lorraine  Goss,  at  4824  N.  Nordica  Avenue, 
Chicago.  The  Sullivans  have  two  children, 
Michael  and  Roberta. 

P.  r.  H.A... 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
Harold  Leigland,  Treasurer,  gave  the  follow- 
ing report: 

Balance  on  hand  after  last  meeting  $291.45 


Deposits  (dues)    15.00 

Total   $306.45 

Expenses: 

Coffee  Urn  purchased  $26.47 

Check  charge  &  postage  10 

Total    $26.57  $  26.57 

Balance  on  hand    $279.88 


A  motion  was  made  by  Mrs.  Fasbender  and 
seconded  by  Mrs.  McDowell  that  we  pay  for 
the  lunch  for  the  Board  of  Education  at  Eddies 
Supper  Club.  Carried. 

Floyd  McDowell,  Superintendent,  explained 
the  building  program  of  the  school.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  it  now,  but  by  spring  workmen 
will  be  starting  to  enclose  the  porches  and  to 
dig  a  ditch  for  a  fire  hydrant  in  the  back.  Build- 
ing costs  and  material  costs  are  increasing 
during  the  winter  months  which  is  not  normal, 
but  we  will  do  as  much  as  we  can  with  the 
money  we  have. 

Mr.  Lenth  reported  on  the  P.T.C.O.  in  Indi- 
ana and  how  much  help  they  had  provided  in 
getting  new  buildings  for  the  school.  Mr.  John- 


son suggested  helping  the  students  with  their 
out  of  school  activities.  This  was  discussed  a!: 
some  length  by  others  and  it  was  suggested 
that  we  think  about  it  until  our -next  meeting. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  February  2,  1966 
at  8  p.m.  '   •  ' '  ^ 

The  meeting  adjourned,  followed  by  coffee, 
and  cookies  served  by  the  committee. 

Martin  Eriksen,  Secretary 


Practical  Experience  (pr  Shop  Class 


and  Douglas  Pederson  gain  practical  experi- 
ence from  their  woodworking  class  by  assist- 
ing in  making  some  improvements  in  the 
school. 

Mental  Development  .  .  .  .     ,  - 

,    (Continued  from  Page  3)  '  - 

imposed  on  the  schools  to  educate  them. 

How  many  of  you  realize  that  40  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  spoken  words  cannot  even  be  seen 
on  the  lips?  To  compound  the  problems,  too 
many  persons,  unfortunately,  do  not  have  the 
same  lovely  teeth  and  lips  of  that  beautiful 
blonde  on  the  billboard  advertising  a  certain 
brand  of  toothpaste.  This  does  not  mean  that 
parents  should  stop  using  speech  and 
speechreading,  but  it  does  mean  that  com- 
munication should  be  undertaken  within  a 
larger  framework.  Once  the  difficulties  and 
limitations  of  learning  and  using  speech  and 
speechreading  are  clearly  understood,  the 
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approach  to  the  minds  of  deaf  children  by  en- 
lightened parents  can  then  be  more  flexible. 

Deaf  children  possess  insight,  intelligence 
and  other  remarkable  traits  of  which  so  few 
are  aware.  With  the  full  use  of  various  means 
of  communication  parents  might  some  day, 
if  interested  in  mathematics,  discuss  the  dif- 
ference between  a  googol  and  a  googolplex. 
Or  perhaps  have  the  pleasure  of  becoming 
involved  in  debate  over  the  meaning  of  Wil- 
liam Blake's  lines  from  "On  Innocence." 
To  see  the  world  in  a  grain  of  sand. 

And  heaven  in  a  wild  flower 
Hold  infinity  in  the  palm  of  your  hand, 
And  eternity  in  an  hour. 
— Reprinted  from  The  California  Palms 

Enrollment  of  798  Students 
At  Golloudet  College 

Gallaudet  College  started  its  102nd  aca- 
demic year  with  a  record  enrollment  of  798 
students  (429  men  and  369  women).  Highest 
enrollment  last  year  was  761. 

The  current  figures  show  197  college  pre- 
paratory students;  565  undergraduates;  and 
36  graduates,  including  one  auditing  and  one 
special  enrolled.  There  are  100  seniors,  98 
juniors,  129  sophomores,  229  freshmen,  and 
9  special  students  in  the  undergraduate  de- 
partment. 

Last  year's  senior  class  had  54  enrolled 
when  the  college  opened  as  compared  with 
the  present  record  high  of  100. 

The  students  come  from  49  states,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  15  foreign 
countries.  Alaska  is  the  only  state  not  rep- 
resented. California  leads  with  89  students 
enrolled;  New  York  ranks  second  with  64;  and 
Illinois  third  with  55. 

The  college  has  59  foreign  students  re- 
gistered, the  largest  number  in  its  history. 
Thirty-seven  are  from  Canada;  three  each 
from  Japan,  Nigeria,  and  South  Africa;  two 
each  from  India  and  the  Republic  of  China 
(Hong  Kong);  and  one  each  from  Australia, 
Finland,  Germany,  Ghana,  Great  Britain,  Is- 
rael, The  Netherlands,  Thailand,  and  West 
Pakistan. 


Classroom  Chatter 

from  the  Department  for  the  Blind 


Our  Christmas  Vacation 

Santa  Claus  was  very  good  to  us.  He 
brought  Donald  a  car  and  an  airplane  which 
are  run  by  batteries.  He  has  lots  of  fun  with 
them.  Bonnie  got  a  dog  which  she  can  wind 
up  and  it  will  walk,  a  stagecoach  drawn  by  a 
horse  and  some  colored  pencils.  Susie  was 
very  delighted  with  her  Baby  Firststep  doll.  We 
all  enjoyed  being  at  home  for  a  week  and 
and  playing  with  our  new  toys. 

— Miss  Kennedy's  Class 

News 

Johnny  McCulloch  participated  in  a  primary 
reading  demonstration  for  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Montana  meeting,  and  the  fall  meet- 
ing of  the  Montana  Speech  and  Hearing 
Association. 

Just  before  Christmas  Johnny  celebrated 
his  birthday  with  a  party  at  school.  Chuckle's 
birthday  is  in  August  so  we  celebrated  his 
birthday  at  the  same  time.  Vickie  and  Wendy 
had  a  birthday  party  in  January. 

Chuck  is  reading  "My  Little  Blue  Story 
Book."  Vickie  and  Chuckie  are  also  reading 
"We  Work  and  Play."  Vickie  has  finished  six 
pre-primers  and  Chuckie  has  finished  three. 

John  and  Wendy  will  finish  "We  Are  Neigh- 
bors" next  week. 

Mrs.  Vasichek  is  reading  "The  Eskimo 
Twins"  in  social  studies  class.  It  is  very  ex- 
citing. 

Visitors  last  Friday  were  Johnny's  mother 
and  sister. 

— Mrs.  Vasichek's  Class 
Bowling 

My  family  and  I  went  bowling.  My  sisters, 
brother  and  I  knew  very  little  about  it  so  Moth- 
er and  Daddy  helped  us  at  first.  We  got  to  bowl 
one  game  alone.  Daddy  teased  us  by  saying 
that  the  one  with  the  lowest  score  would 
have  to  buy  the  dinner  for  the  rest  of  us.  Some 
of  our  scores  weren't  very  good,  but  it  was 
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lots  of  fun  anyway.  After  we  had  finished 
bowling,  we  went  to  the  Burgermaster  to  eat. 
We  each  used  our  own  money  to  pay  for  what 
we  ate. 

— Rachel  Crabtree 

My  Trip  to  Oregon 

On  Thursday  before  Christmas  my  mother, 
brother  and  I  got  on  a  train  and  started  for 
Portland,  Oregon  to  visit  my  Grandpa  and 
Grandmother.  It  was  a  very  long  trip  but  at 
last  it  was  over  and  we  arrived.  We  spent 
Christmas  with  my  grandparents  and  came 
home  Sunday  after  Christmas.  It  was  a  lovely 
trip. 

— George  Sneed 

My  Company  for  New  Year's 

Friday  afternoon  my  brother  Calvin,  his  wife 
and  their  three  children  came  to  visit  us.  I  had 
lots  of  fun  playing  with  my  niece  Amy  and  my 
two  nephews  Danny  and  Dale.  We  had  a  big 
New  Year's  dinner,  too.  Sunday  night  they 
started  home  but  it  was  blowing  so  hard  they 
could  not  see  the  road.  They  came  back  to  our 
house  and  stayed  until  Monday  afternoon.  I 
was  glad  they  could  stay  a  little  longer  with 
me. 

— Richard  Battrick 

New  Station  on  Air 

The  senior  blind  boys  have  started  a  radio 
station,  broadcasting  from  their  lounge  and 
having  a  radius  of  a  full  block.  The  station 
has  four  announcers:  Mike  Root,  who  calls 
himself  Mike  Lewis;  Jim  Aldrich  who  calls 
himself  James  Kent;  Pat  Morris  who  calls 
himself  Paul  Clark;  and  me,  Chuck  Berry. 
(I  use  my  own  name.) 

We  play  nothing  but  the  latest  popular 
music  (rock  and  roll  style)  and  broadcast 
approximately  six  hours  a  day. 

We've  started  a  secret  scrambled  word 
contest.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  first  listen- 
er who  gives  us  all  of  the  words  correctly 
written  in  order  wins  the  jackpot.  Half  of  the 
jackpot  is  donated  to  the  Merry-Makers  Club. 

We  have  a  lot  of  fun  and  invite  all  within 
listening  distance  to  tune  in. 

— Chuck  Berry 


The  Meaning  of  Christmas 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  Christmas 
is  just  receiving  gifts  and  having  parties.  Well 
Christmas  is  for  that,  but  also  we  should  look 
on  the  Christian  side.  After  all,  Christmas  is 
Christ's  birthday, 

God  gave  us  Christ  for  our  gift  of  Christmas. 
So  we  should  be  thankful. 

God  gave  us  Christ  to  save  our  souls  from 
the  things  that  we  do  wrong. 

We  can  show  that  we  have  Christ's  spirit  in 
us  by  giving  instead  of  getting. 

So  keep  your  party  fun,  but  always  re- 
member Christ  just  the  same. 

— Beth  Daniel 

School  Has  Volunteer  Braille  Group 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
school,  we  now  have  a  volunteer  braille 
group.  This  is  the  Missoula  Braille  Associ- 
ation. Since  last  summer  they  have  donated 
to  the  school  some  thirty-two  volumes  of  hand 
brailled  books. 

Among  the  books  transcribed  are:  "The 
Journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark,"  "The  Vigi- 
lantes," "Montana's  Story,"  "The  Most 
Dangerous  Game,"  and  other  stories  of  ad- 
venture, "Caddie  Woodlawn,"  "Blue  Ribbons 
for  Meg,"  and  "The  Cat  in  the  Hat." 

The  group  has  also  donated  to  the  school 
two  machines,  a  punch  machine  and  the 
machine  for  inserting  the  plastic  binder. 

We  are  most  happy  to  have  these  books  in 
our  braille  library.  Many  thanks  to  this  group 
for  their  fine  work. 

— Bruce  Broderick 

What  E  Did  This  Christmas 

This  Christmas  I  did  quite  a  few  things.  On 
the  first  night  I  was  home  we  put  up  the  tree. 
On  Christmas  Eve  we  had  company  who  were 
a  lot  of  fun  and  we  opened  gifts,  too. 

I  gave  Mom  and  Dad  some  Christmas 
candles.  Dad  got  an  extension  ladder  from 
Mom  and  it  was  all  wrapped  up.  Dad  and  I 
gave  Mom  an  electric  can  opener.  From  my 
parents  I  received  the  Old  Testament  of  the 
Bible  in  braille  which  was  very  nice.  I  received 
a  lot  of  other  nice  gifts  too. 
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i  was  quite  busy  this  Christmas  vacation. 
Time  went  quickly  as  I  spent  it  playing  the 
organ,  listening  to  the  radio,  reading,  helping 
Mom  with  the  baking  and  doing  other  chores 
around  the  house.  Mom  and  I  went  to  see  the 
show  "Mary  Poppins"  which  was  a  very  good 
show.  The  last  few  days  I  was  home  we  did 
quite  a  bit  of  ice  skating.  I  think  that  my  Christ- 
mas vacation  was  very  enjoyable. 

— Linda  Jaroscak 
Our  Visit  to  Russell  High 

In  November,  the  High  School  students  of 
the  Department  for  the  Blind  visited  the  Char- 
les M.  Russell  High  School.  The  school  is 
quite  large  and  is  very  up-to-date  on  facilities. 
There  are  four  buildings  and  three  floors.  One 
building  has  the  chorus  room,  the  band  room, 
and  the  dramatic  theater  which  seats  seven- 
hundred  eighty-five  students.  The  second  has 
the  gymnasium.  The  third  is  the  shop  building, 
and  the  fourth  is  the  academic  building,  con- 
sisting of  seventy-eight  classrooms. 

The  classes  we  visited  were:  Home  Econ- 
omics, Typing,  chorus.  Art,  Biology,  German, 
Chemistry,  shop,  gymnastics,  Latin-American 
History,  English,  and  Distributive  Education. 
The  choruses  were  the  best  we  have  ever 
heard. 

There  are  1485  students  in  grades  ten 
through  twelve,  plus  seven  hundred  seventh- 
graders  who  attend  C.M.R.  because  the  other 
schools  are  too  crowded. 

A  bell  rang  for  the  changing  of  classes.  The 
students  have  five  minutes  to  get  from  one 
class  to  another.  Between  classes,  we  got  dif- 
ferent guides  to  take  us  on  the  tour  through 
,the  school.  The  guides  vyere  members  of  the 
Sociology  classes. 

When  we  left  Russell  High  for  our  own 
school,  we  were  positive  we  wanted  to  swap 
schools  with  them.  We  found  the  tour  very 
interesting  and  informative,  and  we  enjoyed 
it  very  much. 

—Terry  Hain 
What  Emerson  Said  About  Gifts  A  Century  Ago 

It  is  said  that  the  world  is  without  money 
enough  to  pay  itself  what  it  owes  itself,  and 
that  the  world  should  be  auctioned  and  sold. 
I  do  not  think  this  general  shortage  of  assets, 


which  includes  in  some  way  all  of  the  people 
of  the  world,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  at  Christmas  and  New  Year,  and 
at  other  times,  in  giving  gifts,  since  it  is  always 
pleasant  to  give,  though  very  annoying  to  pay 
debts.  But  the  hinderance  is  in  the  selecting, 
if  I  am  informed  at  any  time  that  I  am  to  give  a 
present  to  someone,  I'm  puzzled  what  to  give 
until  the  opportunity  is  gone.  Flowers  and  fruit 
are  always  appropriate  gifts;  flowers,  because 
it  is  proudly  said  that  a  ray  of  beauty  is  more 
valuable  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
These  flowers  reveal  nature  at  her  best,  con- 
trasting with  the  damage  she  can  do  during 
floods  and  the  like.  Nature  shows  no  feeling 
of  affection  or  favoritism  toward  us.  We  are 
all  equal  and  not  one  of  us  is  to  be  treated 
more  kindly  than  the  next.  Yet  these  flowers 
seem  to  speak  of  love  and  beauty.  Fruits  are 
acceptable  gifts,  because  they  represent  great 
values.  If  a  man  asked  me  to  come  a  hundred 
miles  to  see  him,  and  upon  my  arrival  gave  me 
a  basket  of  fresh  summer  fruit,  I  should  think 
my  journey  was  not  altogether  in  vain  and  that 
he  thought  me  to  be  of  some  value. 

For  common  gifts,  a  man's  needs  are  some- 
t'mes  so  evident  that  there  is  no  doubt  what 
gift  to  give.  We  should,  therefore,  when  called 
upon  by  circumstance  to  give  a  gift,  make  sure 
it  is  an  appropriate  one.  It  is  always  a  great 
Eatisfaction  to  supply  the  hungry  with  food 
rnd  shelter.  Since  the  people  of  the  world 
de -end  upon  each  other,  it  is  fitting  that  we , 
let  the  giver  be  the  judge  of  what  is  necessary 
to  give,  and  to  give  all  that  is  asked,  though 
it  may  be  inconvenient  to  the  giver.  If  it  is  a 
desire  beyond  reason,  it  is  better  to  leave  to 
others  the  job  of  fulfilling  that  desire. 

A  gift  should  correspond  with  the  giver's 
character,  and  upon  looking  at  the  gift,  it 
should  bring  to  mind  the  giver  of  it.  Rings 
and  other  jewels  remind  one  of  the  silver- 
smith that  made  them  and  are  not  gifts  but 
apologies  for  gifts.  The  only  gift  is  a  portion 
of  yourself.  A  gift  is  relatively  meaningless 
if  you  buy  it  from  a  shop;  it's  someone  else's 
idea  and  work  rather  than  yours — it  doesn't 
represent  your  life,  your  work,  your  talent. 

— Summarized  by  Anita  Nelson 
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Classroom  Chatter 

from  the  Department  for  the  Deaf 
Corrected 


Preparatory  I  News 

All  the  children  in  Preparatory  I  enjoyed 
spending  their  Christmas  vacation  with  their 
families  and  friends.  They  were  happy  to  get 
some  new  clothes  and  toys  while  they  were 
at  home. 

Steven  Hoppe  got  four  pairs  of  pants,  some 
shirts  and  a  red  wagon. 

Steven  Yackley  got  some  socks,  overalls, 
pants  and  a  blue  shirt. 

Mike  Howser  got  some  little  toy  cars,  a 
truck  and  a  new  shirt. 

Tim  Sullivan  got  a  two  gun  and  holster  set, 
a  color  book  and  a  shirt. 

Brad  Davis  got  a  new  shirt  and  a  warm 
sweater. 

Flarin  Biglake  got  a  gun  and  some  new 
clothes. 

Clover  Brockman  got  a  pretty  red  dress,  a 
white  blouse  and  some  pins. 

Nola  Rovreit  got  a  rocking  chair,  a  blue 
dress,  and  a  blue  and  white  sweater. 

Joan  Hedges  did  not  return  to  school. 

A  new  boy  came  to  the  class.  His  name  is 
Brent  Corgiat.  He  is  six  years  old.  He  went 
to  the  Center  for  Handicapped  Children  in 
Billings  for  fourteen  months.  He  is  happy  here. 

Brad  Davis  is  happy  that  he  can  go  home 
every  night  now.  His  family  moved  to  Great 
Falls  in  December. 

Class  Three 
Sign  Class 

My  daddy  goes  to  sign  class.  He  goes  on 
Wednesday  night.  Mother  went  last  year. 
Mother  and  Daddy  can  fingerspell,  too.  They 
like  it.  Maybe  my  sister  Patricia  will  learn 
sometime. 

— Donald  Fink 


Visitors 

Many  visitors  came  to  our  school  one  day. 
My  Aunt  Mary  came,  too.  She  is  a  teacher  in 
Billings.  She  watched  us  read.  Mrs.  Somppi 
did  not  know  my  Aunt  Mary.  Mrs.  Somppi  was 
surprised.  The  boys  and  girls  were  surprised, 
too. 

— Brenda  LeMieux 

Daddy  Helps 

My  daddy  fixed  my  hearing  aid.  He  made  a 
radio  for  my  brother  Jackie.  Our  T.V.  was  not 
working.  Daddy  fixed  it.  He  fixed  our  car,  too. 
Daddy  studies  electronics.  He  likes  to  read 
that.  Then  he  can  fix  things  for  our  family. 

— Laurie  Mullins 

Our  Christmas  Program 

The  Christmas  program  was  fun.  Many  chil- 
dren were  toys.  They  did  funny  things  like 
toys.  We  were  in  the  Christmas  tree.  The  tree 
was  made  of  wood.  We  put  our  heads  in  the 
holes  in  the  tree.  The  people  laughed. 

— Gail  Pace 

Knitting 

My  cousin  lives  in  Massachusetts.  He  sent 
me  a  knitting  set  for  Christmas.  I  can  knit 
now.  It  is  fun.  I  am  knitting  a  yellow  and  blue 
scarf.  It  will  be  warm.  Mrs.  Somppi  wants  to 
learn,  too. 

— Christine  Wehrii 

Class  Four 
Two  Birthday  Parties 

My  birthday  was  December  5th.  Christine's 
birthday  was  December  5th,  too.  We  had  two 
birthday  cakes  in  our  room.  The  cakes  had 
pretty  faces  on  them.  Mrs.  Matson  made  the 
faces.  We  had  a  party  and  played  games.  We 
got  some  nice  presents.  Mother  made  me  a 
pretty  dress.  I  got  a  machine  gun,  too.  Chris- 
tine got  a  "Mary  Poppins"  doll.  She  liked  it 
best  of  all. 

— Debbie  Gateley 
My  Trip 

We  read  about  the  ocean  in  My  Weekly 
Reader.  I  saw  the  Atlantic  Ocean  last  summer. 
My  family  drove  to  Maryland.  My  grandmother 
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and  Uncle  George  live  there.  I  saw  some  very 
big  ships.  I  found  many  pretty  shells  on  the 
beach. 

Dad,  Uncle  George,  Mike,  David  and  I  drove 
to  Washington,  D.  C.  My  mother,  my  sister,  and 
my  grandmother  did  not  go.  We  saw  many 
beautiful  buildings.  The  Washington  Monu- 
ment is  very  tall.  I  saw  the  White  House.  I  liked 
seeing  President  Kennedy's  grave  best  of  all. 

— Douglas  Harasymczuk 

Wintertime 

I  like  wintertime.  It  is  very  cold  today.  It  is 
16  degrees  below  zero.  The  snow  is  very 
deep.  The  trees  are  pretty  with  the  snow.  I 
have  some  ice  skates.  I  like  to  ice  skate.  My 
friend  Melvin  has  a  sled.  My  brother  Gary  and 
I  go  down  the  hill  on  the  sled.  It  is  lots  of  fun. 

— Rita  Lux 

The  Christmas  Program 

On  December  21st  we  had  our  Christmas 
Program  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  gym.  All  the  stu- 
dents lined  up  about  8:00  p.m.  Pat,  Joan,  and 
I  were  "angels."  Nadie  was  "Mary,"  and 
Stephen  S.  was  "Joseph."  Lon  U.,  James  A., 
and  Lyie  J.  were  the  "shepherds."  Floyd  F., 
Douglas  W.,  and  Billy  T.  I.  were  the  "Wise 
Men."  After  the  pageant,  I  sang  a  song  with 
some  other  deaf  students.  After  that  I  sat  and 
watched  the  rest  of  the  program.  The  younger 
children  had  a  part  call  "Santa's  Workshop." 
The  Elves  were  Jon  M.,  Douglas  C,  Robert  S., 
Gregory  L.,  Mark  A.,  and  Douglas  H.  Santa 
was  Stephen  B.  The  toys  were  really  cute.  I 
laughed  so  hard.  When  the  program  was 
finished,  I  went  home  to  Lewistown  with  my 
parents. 

— Linda  Martin 

Chiller  Theater 

Every  Friday  night  at  1 0:30  or  1 1 :1 5,  I  watch 
a  horror  of  movie  on  Channel  10.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  horror  movies.  One  time  I  saw 
one  about  a  rock  that  moved,  and  it  turned 
into  a  black  lobster.  If  people  touched  it  and 
then  put  their  hands  on  their  faces,  they 
would  change  into  old  people.  It  was  the  best 
horror  movie  I  have  seen. 

—Shelly  Black 


Sibling 

I  like  to  ski.  I  like  to  go  down  the  hill  fast 
and  then  turn  sharply.  Skiing  is  good  exercise 
for  a  bright,  sunny  day  in  the  winter.  If  I  were 
a  good  skier,  I  think  I  would  ski  all  day. 

— Stephen  Schrupp 

The  Weather 

Before  Christmas  we  had  about  3  inches 
of  snow,  and  the  temperature  was  about  10 
degrees.  On  another  day  it  was  about  2  de- 
grees. Then  later  it  was  about  32  degrees. 

We  had  snow  almost  everyday. 

Some  of  the  boys  here  would  like  it  to 
snow  as  high  as  the  second  floor  of  the 
school.  I  think  I  would  like  that,  too. 

With  all  this  snow  maybe  we  will  have  a 
flood  this  spring. 

— William  Dess 

Christmas  Vacation 

On  December  22nd,  I  went  home  on  the  bus 

During  vacation,  my  uncle  often  took  me  to 
work  at  the  Sonic  Car  Wash.  I  cleaned  the 
inside  of  cars.  I  really  liked  it.  Of  course  he 
paid  me  for  working  there. 

In  the  evening  of  December  24th,  we  went 
to  church,  and  then  later  we  opened  our 
presents,  i  got  many  lovely  presents. 

Most  of  the  time  we  played  cards.  I  think 
it  is  really  fun  to  play  cards. 

On  Christmas  Day,  my  family  had  a  big 
dinner.  In  the  afternoon  Bob  Gililland  took  me 
to  a  movie. 

I  met  some  new  deaf  people  who  came 
f-om  California. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  I  had  a  big  dinner  with 
my  family. 

One  of  my  friends  died,  so  we  went  to  her 
funeral  on  January  3rd. 

— Larry  Smolik 

Baby-Sitting 

On  December  31st  my  Uncle  John  Kay,  Jr. 
took  me  to  his  house  to  baby-sit  with  my  little 
cousins,  Kenneth  and  Popsie  Kay.  My  aunt 
and  uncle  wanted  to  go  out  for  awhile  to  a 
public  place.  Later  they  were  going  to  my 
h  mze  for  a  dinner. 
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We  watched  several  programs  on  television 
until  9:30  p.m.,  and  then  they  had  to  go  to 
bed;  but  my  cousin,  Popsie  wouldn't  sleep 
until  she  had  a  drink  of  water  first.  After  they 
went  to  bed  I  watched  "The  Orange  Bowl 
Parade,"  "The  Wild  Wild  West,"  "The  Man 
From  U.N.C.L.E."  and  "Black  Friday"  on  the 
television.  They  were  thrilling. 

I  waited  and  waited  for  my  Uncle  John  to 
come  back.  I  went  to  sleep  on  the  sofa  at 
2:30  a.m.  At  4:00  a.m.  he  woke  me  up,  and 
he  wanted  me  to  sleep  in  my  cousin's  bed- 
room. The  next  morning,  Popsie  distrubed  me 
because  she  made  so  much  noise  in  her 
bedroom.  She  told  me  that  some  people  on 
television  were  talking  about  "The  Cotton 
Bowl  Parade."  I  was  patient  and  woke  up  for 
her  sake.  I  watched  "The  Cotton  Bowl  Para- 
de" and  "Rose  Bowl  Parade"  on  television. 
We  Vvatched  for  IVlontana's  float,  and  I  hoped 
it  could  get  top  prize  in  the  parade. 

My  Uncle  John  Kay  paid  me  five  dollars  for 
staying  with  the  children. 

— Anita  Sides 

Birthday 

My  birthday  is  on  January  2nd  but  this  year 
my  family  celebrated  on  January  1st.  I  didn't 
have  to  do  anything  on  my  birthday.  My  fri- 
ends Annie,  Jimmy,  Joy,  Danny,  Herb,  Martin, 
Barbie  Ann,  Rossie,  Verna,  Cliff,  and  Fiesty 
came  over  to  my  house.  Penny  and  Lorri  tried 
to  spank  me  but  they  missed  me  most  of  the 
time.  I  had  much  fun. 

— Barbara  Duncan 
A  Special  Gift 

I  got  several  gifts  for  Christmas.  For  ex- 
ample, I  got  a  food  mix  set,  comb  and  brush, 
and  a  perfume  set;  but  one  of  my  biggest  sur- 
prises was  that  I  got  a  dog.  He  is  a  6-month 
old  border  collie,  and  his  name  is  Rex.  I  guess 
he  will  be  much  better  than  my  other  five  dogs 
who  ran  away.  We  have  a  good  idea  now  to 
prevent  him  from  running  away;  when  we  go 
to  bed  or  leave  for  town.  Rex  will  be  put  in  the 
barn  locked  up.  I  do  want  to  take  good  care 
of  him  and  be  very  kind  to  him  so  he  won't 
run  away. 

— Nancy  Burns 


Miss  Wheeler 

Miss  Wheeler  is  my  reading  and  English 
teacher.  She  always  makes  my  class  happy. 
Sometimes  she  gets  excited,  especially  when 
she  is  proud  of  us  for  understanding  our  les- 
sons. She  has  blonde  hair,  blue  eyes,  rosy 
cheeks  and  is  short.  She  lived  in  Murdo,  S.  D. 
and  went  to  Augustana  College  in  Sioux 
Falls,  South  Dakota. 

At  the  last  Christmas  program,  Miss  Wheel- 
er wore  a  very  pretty  dress.  It  was  gold  and 
white  but  the  gold  was  brocaded.  When  I  have 
a  film  for  my  camera,  I  will  try  to  have  her 
wear  that  dress  so  1  can  get  a  pretty  picture 
of  it. 

— Judith  Cox 

Snow  White 

Once  upon  a  time  a  baby  was  born  and 
was  called  Snow  White. 

She  grev\/  up  and  lived  with  a  cruel  Queen. 
One  day  a  Prince  came  to  the  castle  to  give 
Snow  White  a  beautiful  necklace,  but  sud- 
denly, the  Queen  came  into  Snow  White's 
room  and  took  the  necklace  from  her. 

Snow  White  took  a  walk  in  the  forest  and 
there  she  found  a  little  house.  She  was  very 
tired  after  her  walk,  so  she  lay  down  and  took 
a  nap.  Even  the  seven  little  dwarfs  came  and 
saw  Snow  White  asleep  on  their  beds.  The 
wicked  Queen  wanted  to  kill  Snow  White. 
When  she  found  her,  she  gave  her  a  beautiful 
bodice,  and  it  squeezed  her  so  tightly,  but  it 
failed  to  kill  her.  Next  she  put  a  small  comb 
which  had  poison  on  it  in  her  hair,  but  it  failed 
too.  Then  the  witch  gave  her  a  poisonous  ap- 
ple, and  she  choked  on  it  and  died.  Soon  the 
dwarfs  found  her  and  put  her  in  a  casket.  At 
last  the  Prince  came  to  Snow  White  and  she 
woke  up.  The  next  day  they  got  married  and 
lived  happily  ever  after. 

— Kathy  Humphrey 

Space  Flight 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  December  16, 
Gemini  6  took  off.  The  astronauts'  names 
were  Stafford  and  Schirra.  They  were  in  Gemi- 
ni 6.  Gemini  6  came  about  six  to  ten  feet  to 
Gemini  7.  They  talked  with  the  men  who  were 
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in  Gemini  7  .  Gemini  6  took  pictures  of  Gemini 
7  in  space.  On  Friday  morning  Gemini  6  re- 
turned to  earth.  Gemini  7  took  pictures  for 
awhile  longer.  Schirra  and  Stafford  were  in 
very  good  health.  The  United  States  was  very 
glad. 

— Lenny  Ulvestad 

My  Christmas  Vacation 

On  December  22nd  we  went  to  the  Aa- 
berge's  house.  Kenneth  gave  me  some  wine. 
I  loved  it  very  much.  On  December  23rd 
Bernal  came  to  my  house  for  a  short  visit.  Dec- 
ember 24th  we  went  to  Kalispell  to  spend  our 
Christmas  Day.  We  hugged  my  aunt,  uncle, 
and  cousin.  On  Christmas  Day  we  got  up  at 
6:30  a.m.  I  got  a  hair  dryer  bag,  two  kinds  of 
perfume,  a  necklace  and  a  letter  box.  We  had 
a  big  dinner.  We  watched  home  movies  after 
dinner.  December  26th  we  went  back  home. 
December  27th  we  went  to  Conrad  because 
Leslie  had  to  see  a  doctor.  He  had  a  large 
bump  on  his  back  operated  on.  He  had  six 
sitiches  on  his  back.  We  bought  food  and 
some  things  for  our  needs.  December  29th 
Claude,  Helen,  Leslie  and  I  went  to  a  show. 
It  was  "The  Stripteaser."  It  was  very  good. 
December  31st  I  had  to  baby-sit  with  my 
friend.  January  1st  Jerry,  Linda,  and  their  kids, 
and  Bob  and  Candy  came  to  our  house  for 
dinner.  January  1st  we  went  back  at  school. 
Now  we  are  homesick  . 

— Sandra  Sherrard 

Jr.  N.  A.  D.  Party 

The  Jr.  N.  A.  D.  members  gave  a  small  party 
in  the  gym.  The  party  was  on  the  Friday  before 
\A/e  got  out  for  Christmas. 

On  Friday  afternoon  Mr.  LeMieux  took 
Sandra,  Alvin,  Jim  and  me  to  town.  We  bought 
some  cookies,  candy,  and  prizes  for  the  Jr. 
N.  A.  D.  Party. 

We  started  preparing  for  the  party  on  Wed- 
nesday. Sandra,  Anita,  Kathy  and  I  made 
strawberry  angels  cakes  for  the  party  that  day. 

Some  boys  and  girls  helped  decorate  the 
gym.  We  put  Christmas  lights  on  the  ever- 
green tree.  The  lights  were  all  blue.  The  tree 
was  beautiful. 


That  Saturday  afternoon,  I  brought  my 
clothes  for  the  party.  We  stayed  in  the  gym 
from  8:00  till  12:00.  Karen  and  I  went  to  the 
gym  before  the  party  began  and  put  some 
decorations  on  the  table  and  curtains.  Later 
Sandra  helped  us,  too. 

After  supper,  Sandra,  Karen,  and  I  made 
punch  for  the  party.  It  was  an  evergreen 
punch.  It  was  delicious.  After  it  was  finished, 
we  dressed  up  in  our  nice  clothes.  Then  we 
got  cookies  and  candy  from  the  Science 
room.  We  put  them  on  silver  trays. 

We  had  fun  playing  games  in  the  gym  and 
dancing.  I  hate  dancing  the  jerk.  Mr.  Hippe 
put  mistletoe  on  the  basketball  backboard. 
Sandra,  Karen,  and  1  knew  it,  and  some  did 
not  know  where  it  was.  We  played  some 
games  and  I  won  one.  At  12:00  p.m.  the  boys 
and  girls  brought  cookies  and  candy.  My 
feet  were  very  tired.  My  daddy  came  for  me  at 
1 2:00  p.m.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun  at  the  Jr.  N.A.D. 
party,  but  I  was  very  tired. 

— Sheri  Eckhardt 
Teen-Debs 

The  Teen-Debs  meeting  was  held  on  Janu- 
ary 11,  1966  at  7:30  p.m. 

We  girls  have  agreed  to  c  j  bowling  some- 
times next  month. 

Mrs.  VanTighem  gave  a  talk  about  leather 
work.  She  showed  us  different  tools  and  dif- 
ferent grades  of  leather.  We  agreed  to  have 
Mr.  Altop  to  come  over  and  show  us  how  to 
emboss  the  leather. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  9:00  p.m. 

— Vivian  Menefee,  Secretary 
Collin's  Literary  Society 

The  Collin's  Literary  Society  meeting  was 
called  to  order  at  8:45  on  Monday,  January 
3rd. 

After  a  brief  business  meeting,  all  the 
members  participated  in  the  playing  of  edu- 
cational games.  We  really  enjoyed  the  games, 
"Who  Am  I,"  "Name  the  State,"  and  "Fortune 
Telling." 

Cookies  and  punch  were  served  for  refresh- 
ments. 

— Anita  Sides,  Secretary 
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